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The Wayfarer 


Bw What need has he of clocks who knows 
When highest peaks are gilt and rose 
Day has begun? 


A lusty Christian group of us “sang the sun 
up’ on a mountain once this fall, realizing 
again the cternal excitement of seeing the 
start of an ordinary clock-conscious day. Only 
Easter sunrise services or unavoidable train 
connections usually rouse me at that “un- 
godly” hour! But it’s really the Godlhiest time 
of day. We must see sunrise oftener. “Where 
wast thou.” the God of Job asks, “when the 
morning stars sang together, and all the sons 
of God shouted for joy?” My rueful, urban, 
2oth-century reply 364 days a year is: “In 


bec 


B That National Conference of Young 
Churchmen, at Lakeside, Ohio this fall, was 
like student gatherings in forthright criticism 
of church, unlike them in community-and- 
job and constructiveness 
about denominationalism. Its report (available 
from the Federal Council) makes sober, lav- 
viewpoint reading. 

B Sing a song in praise of vacation-less fac- 
ulty members who this fall face swollen 
classes and yet nurse no neuroses! Counsel for 
them (by Cameron Wilson): 


Stare Sphinx-like into space, 

Nor march the chalkly floor all tousle-haired 
When bright boys mention with a cheerful face 
That (at-a) is written down 


> History affects personal relations in strange 
ways. How many adolescent co-respondents 
have signed lovelorn missives, “Yours tll 
Niagara Falls."" Ho hum—it did fall, on Sep- 
tember 20, 1946, thousands of tons of it, 
doubtless terminating many a throbbing ro- 
mance beyond recall. 


B Do you read those toc Public Affairs 
Pamphlets which are probably displayed on a 
rack in your college bookstore? Any one 1s 
provender for an informed group presenta- 
tion, and all are written by experts for this 
nonprofit educational series. Especially good 
ones this year (their bright-colored jackets are 
right here before me) are: For A Stronger 
Congress, Building Your Marriage, Alcoholism 
Is a Sickness, What Shall We Do About Im- 
migration? We Can Have Better Schools. Each 
is written in sprightly stvle, and has a good 
bibliography. 


B While we talk about natty format and 
timeliness, the three this-year’s Friendship 
Press books on India pop up as admirable ex- 
amples: Our Country Is India, India at the 
Threshold, and Salute to India. Each in paper 
is 6oc, in cloth $1, $1, and $1.25 respectively. 
All are vigorous and informed: for students, 
the first-named is probably most germane, a 
compilation including various meaty contribu- 
tions on India’s SCM and youth Christianity.’ 
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Carl Siegenthaler, NICC co-chairman two 
vears back, is slum-working tor the New York 
City Mission Society this year. . . . Phil Moul- 
ton, beneficent chigible who heads the Uni- 
versity Christian Mission, presents a ring to 
Mary Cochran, Smith °45. ... Ed Espy’s new 
administrative associate at the YM_ Student 
Chancellery is B. Ralph Jones, a De Pauw 
grad who's been U of Indiana Y secretary and 
comes from the national Army and Navy Y. 
.. . Ruth Haines’ job running the NICC As- 
sembly next Christmas has brought her from 
Chicago to 600 Lexington in Manhattan, that 
spot where great ideas are brewed right along. 

Some of us cheer at the late-in-January 
visit here planned by George Macleod of The 
lona Community in Scotland. . . . A motor- 
cycle got a Purdue U man to the Hartford 
SCM _ project last summer 1,000 miles) for 
exactly $1.07 (a Scotchman, I trust). . . . Ed 
Miller, known to many a student as head of 
Friends’ work-camps, leaves the AFSC for 


college teaching. 


B Stephen Leacock once said: “If I were 
founding a university I would first tound a 
smoking room; then when I had a little more 
money in hand I would found a dormitory; 
then after that, or more probably with it, a 
decent reading room anda library. After that, 
if I still had more money that I couldn’t use, 
I would hire a professor and get some text- 
books.” Plenty of students do rate in just 
such order the importance of those aspects of 
the campus! 


BW But thank heaven we needn't choose be- 
friends-or-Phi-Bete, bull-sessions-or- 
prom-or-Pythagoras: 


tween 
books, 
college may be a_ well-balanced community 
life, with work, recreation, and religion tak- 
ing the places they'll take all our lives. Ad- 
justed Christian students in these years are 
adjusted Christian citizens for life ahead. 


J.O.N. 


lasses-or-classes, 
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ca! c Elsa is her name; she is guest of the Red Cross at a rest 
id, home for German children on the banks of the Elbe. Fifty 


children come for two weeks at a time; they get porridge, 


1n- Fa mily Occasion i milk, cod-liver oil and candy. 


by WHAT'S “MY COMMUNITY” while I’m in college? Do | really belong to one before | 
graduate and go somewhere and settle down? The question is like one they asked 
Jesus: “Who is my neighbor?” to which he replied that it’s anyone who needs me. 


ON THANKSGIVING DAY I as an American think of “my family.” Is it the well-known 
group around the dinner table—at home or in campus cafeteria or fraternity or 
lunte: dining-hall? When they asked Jesus, he said his family is anyone who obeys God. 


AS WE GIVE THANKS this month, we do well to ask again who our community is, and who 

our family is. Do they include a hungry child in Europe this winter, such as we see 
ont pictured often nowadays? Do they include people of good will all over the world? 
- We need to study our campus as our neighborhood, as our home for even this school a 
year. We need to analyze forces and trends (political, social, personal, theological), 


to see as Christians which are our kind. 


nber 
N, 
. af THIS YEAR ABOVE ALL, God deliver us from the smugness of “I thank Thee | am not as 
bane: other men are’—and give us gratitude both to Him and to others! This means 
finding Thanksgiving a world-nation-campus-| bond of common thanks—which 
ail makes us befriend, sacrifice for, and pray for every member of our community, on 
| campus and on planet. 
res 
ege | 
~ EACH PAGE OF THIS NOVEMBER ISSUE provides some further clue for that constant 
task of self-searching, mutual helpfulness and gratitude in the student community. 
“And all that believed were together, and had all things common . . . and they . . . breaking bread from house 
mt to house, did eat their meat with gladness and singleness of heart, praising God, and having favor with all the 


people.” Shared thanks is the uniting bond of the Christian neighborhood 
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Just Arrived 


How the American campus looks to the 
son of an illustrious Swiss theologian 


By HENRY H. BRUNNER 


J UsT a year ago this month the small 
boat on which I had sailed from Europe 
made its way up the Delaware River 
and docked in Philadelphia. The 
months since that day, when I first 
stepped on American soil, have been 
packed full of amazing discoveries and 
thrilling experiences. 

Living for several months in New 
York City, I got acquainted with the 
metropolis which in the more or less 
prejudiced mind of the average Euro- 
pean is the symbol of “Americanism.” 

But on extensive trips across the 
country, mainly in the summer, I came 
to realize that New York is not typical 
of the country at large (although I 
would not go as far as some people I 
heard saying that “that crazy place 1s 
not America at all”). The overwhelm- 
ing impression I got from land and peo- 
ple along 12,000 miles of travel was 
one of confusing variety and enormous 
contrasts. This is true in particular of 
the educational system and all that goes 
along with it. I therefore feel rather 
helpless when asked to give my opin- 
ion about student life in the United 
States and to compare the attitudes and 
ideas of American with European stu- 
dents. I am sure that every generaliza- 
tion at this point is falsification and is 
easily misleading. Well, I'll try any- 
way! 

ALL ONE BODY WE? 


I think that any student trom Europe 
will be surprised to see how little “class- 
minded” his American fellow student 
is. Of course, “going to college’ lends 
a distinction, but in America it does 
not lead to the clan spirit so common 
at European universities. Along with 
enrolment in the university the Euro- 
pean student gets immediately a feel- 
ing of superiority over those who are a 
bit younger, and over those who lack 
the privilege of higher education. 

The democratic spirit on* American 
campuses seems to stem partly from 
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the fact that a great many students 
earn their way through school. In Eu- 
rope, the so-called “work student” is an 
exception. It is as astonishing to Amer- 
icans to learn that “over there” most 
students depend wholly on their father’s 
pocketbook as it is to Europeans to 
hear that a great many American stu- 
dents make a living as waiters, cashiers, 
clerks, telephone operators, etc. These 
jobs help students keep contact with 
everyday life and with people of all 
kinds of social background. However, 
when the time spent for sports and so- 
cial activities is added, the extra-cur- 
ricular work does not seem sometimes 
to take more than its due. 

Such lack of pretense and conceit 
makes of the American student that 
likable fellow who everybody’s 
friend. Despite the difference of back- 
ground and language I found it much 
easier to make friends in America than 


ABOUT 
THE AUTHOR 


In response to our request Henry Brunner 
wrote us a letter giving the following infor- 
mation about himself: “| am doing graduate 
work in Union Theological Seminary. | came 
to America last fall, received the Degree of 
a Master of Theology last spring, and work 
now for the Doctor’s degree. | did my under- 
graduate work in Zurich, Basle, and Geneva. 
| am an ordained minister of the Swiss Re- 
formed Church. Before | came over | worked 
at the headquarters of the World Council of 
Churches in Geneva where | was for some 
time Swiss secretary of the Relief and Re- 
construction Department. | am 28. This sum- 
mer | did youth conference work with the 
Student YMCA and the Presbyterian Board 
of Christian Education.” 


in Europe. Here one does not fing 
himself under a careful scrutiny as to 
whether he is worth one’s consideration 
and is deserving of friendship. There 
is not that polite or harsh rejection 
when this test of dignity has not beep 
passed. Although “A” students and 
“Phi Betes” are regarded as something 
special, they are seldom the blasé type 
who sigh over the low intellectual ley 
of their fellow students! Everybody j 
supposed to get along fine with every. 
body. Exceptions confirm this rule, 

But this fact has its less attractive 
side. It is hard to find people who are 
willing to go all the way down the line 
in a difficult discussion without “get 
ting tired of talking.” There are rel 
tively few who are able to carry ; 
highly theoretical debate to a_ satisfac 
tory conclusion. Although persisten 
and even stubborn in the pursuit o 
some technical problem, American up 
dergraduates quickly lose interest in 
philosophical «questions and often com 
promise with some superficial or “com 
mon-sense”’ conclusion. 


SAME DIFFERENCE 


It was most interesting to find her 
almost the same general pattern of po 
litical thinking that exists in Europ 
The division of a student body into a 
active (sometimes vociferous) group 0 
political and social “radicals” on on 
side, and more reticent groups of te 
ditionalists and skeptics on the othe: 
not counting the large number of pe 
litically indifferent people—this is a tt 
miliar picture, on both shores of th 
Atlantic. In the realm of internation 
politics, much the same issues are ds 
cussed both here and “over there,” a 
similarly divergent or diametrically o 
posed policies are advocated. 

So the controversy between East avi 
West, the problems of Europe a 
Asia, and above all the atomic bom! 
all leave no room for political is 
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Most Eurcpeans would be puzzled by this 


picture, for cheer-leading and mass 
spectators at intercollegiate sports are 
strictly “American.” (Redlands Photo.) 


CAMPUSES 


by TOM KEEHN 


I, election years particularly, students 
“set hot” over politics, at least to the 
extent of organizing a discussion on the 
campus, planning a mock political con- 
vention or writing an article for a fall 
issue of The Intercollegian. Having 
taken these brave steps, they relax into 
political lethargy for another two years. 
All this is symptomatic of a prevail- 
ing attitude, which is that students are 
second-class citizens: Why take politics 
seriously until we are qualified voters 
and have positions of responsibility in 
our communities? What are the reasons 
for the attitude expressed in this ques- 
ton? What are the consequences? 
What can be done about the matter? 


THE REASONS 


American campuses specialize on so- 
phistication, flavored with drives for 
success and popularity. This climate 1s 
not conducive to political maturity. 

Most political issues are not close to 
students. Housing for veterans on cam- 
puses is an exception today, but this 
sa matter of self-interest rather than 
general public welfare. Will it take an- 
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tionism. I was surprised to find the 
American student as realistic (not to say 
pessimistic) in his interpretation of the 
world situation as his European coun- 
terpart. There is none of that “easy 
optimism” with which the Continent 
has sometimes labeled him and I was 
shocked to discover that European stu- 
dents no longer have the monopoly of 
biting cynicism in matters of world or- 
der and peace! 

Yet a considerable. difference exists 
in the approach to religious questions. 
Those have 
not altogether lost their contacts with 
the Church are likely to accept the pre- 
suppositions of the Christian faith 
without much questioning. They sel- 
dom care for clarification of more dif- 
ficult theological questions. 

Meanwhile, those same questions are 
a real concern for those few European 


American students who 


students who have not turned down 
Christian beliefs as an unsatistactory 
and outmoded philosophy. The differ- 
ence of religious emphasis is_ fairly 
clear: the young Christian on the other 
side of the ocean seeks a philosophical 
interpretation of world and life. If he 
accepts the Christian faith it is because 
he understands it as the one message 
man man that makes 
The Christian on the 
American side of the ocean looks out 
for a working scheme of thought that 
can be applied immediately to the cru- 
cial issues of today. These theoretical 


about and to 


sense. young 


and practical concerns are equally im- 
portant and an intensive and exten- 
sive intercourse between Christian stu- 
dents across the Atlantic would certain- 
ly help to bring about mutual enrich- 
ment of European and American Chris- 
tianity. 


WITHOUT CAUSES 


Why don’t American students go in for politics? 


other depression to crystallize student 
opinion behind a movement such as 
the NYA in the mid 1930's? 

The American political scene today 
is ambiguous and confusing. Policies 
supported by the two major parties are 
hardly distinguishable. The party or- 
ganizations are not responsive to new, 
vigorous leadership or new ideas. This 
means that even the young people who 
are politically activated are faced with 


frustration because the alternatives are 
so unchallenging. 

Students inherit a weakness of Prot- 
estant Christians generally. The Church 
has failed to develop an adequate opin- 
ion and program on political questions. 
It has been horrified by “dirty politics,” 
tending to influence Christian people to 
keep hands off. It has been negative, 
moralistic and “resolutionary” rather 
than positive and effective. 


Texas students did go political when their President Rainey 


was ousted. 


(INTERCOLLEGIAN, March, 1945.) 
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Bread and politics are one to South 
American students: students in recent 
Bolivian action which disposed of a Dic- 
tator-President. (Associated Press.) 


All this means that political intelli- 
gence among students is limited. They 
tend to become adults who think and 
act “regular” politics. The result is a 
vicious circle which explains, in part 
at least, the political doldrums in which 
the nation is caught today. 

Certainly there is no_ political en- 
thusiasm or organization among Amer- 


Two prophets came to Templetown. 
One was tall, well-dressed and fair, 
A man whose words had wide renown. 
The other’s face was sunburned brown 
Beneath a mat of unshorn hair; 

Rags and patches were his gown— 


A curious pair! 


ican students which compares in any 
way with other countries such as China, 
South America or Europe. 

Those on campuses who are inter- 
ested in political problems are very of- 
ten siphoned off into extremely ideal- 
istic or left wing movements. This tends 
to divert interest to unrealistic or mis- 
leading objectives. It disillusions some 
students who receive their political in- 
itiation in such organizations. 

Students in Gedrgia and Texas have 
set a good example to others in recent 
months. Their voices have been heard 
on important issues affecting education 
and their States. In 
Georgia, interest has been magnified by 
the extension of the vote to those 18 
years of age. Even if the 18-year fran- 
chise can not be achieved in other 
states, it is still true that students can 
be intelligently informed and organized 


government in 


tor effective action. 

Perhaps the place to start is with 
campus politics. Here is a good labora- 
tory in which to learn about pressure 
groups and power blocs; here students 
can expose undemocratic conditions and 
work for good government. 


On state and national legislative and 
political issues, the first step to be taken 
can be the organization of a Citizenship 
Committee or a Public Affairs Commit- 
tee in connection with the student 
Christian group. Develop contact with 


PROPHETS TO TEMPLETOWN 


several sources of information on cyp. 
rent questions. The United Stites Ney, 
makes a good case for the conservative 
point of view; the New Republic o 
The Nation does the same ior the ih. 
eral. In addition to the major Parties, 
other sources of information on politi. 
cal questions should be utilized. The 
League of Women Voters, 726 Jackson 
Place, N.W., and the Union for Demo. 
cratic Action, 819 13th St., N.W., (both 
Washington, D. C.) are good ones. 

The time is ripe for independent po- 
litical groups. Not afhliated with eithe; 
party, but organized to influence or op. 
pose them (depending upon the cir. 
cumstances ) such movements offer more 
hope for the immediate future than 
does a third party. Students can cer. 
tainly add their strength to the trend 
in this direction. 

One word of caution: The post-war 
period will produce a new crop of unit: 
ed front or mass student organizations. 
Be wary of them. Certainly, make an 
effort to understand the real Purpose 
of the groups and to know the objec. 
tives of the leadership. American stv. 
dents should develop a_ realistic, pro- 
gressive political action program; they 
cannot afford to be led astray again. 


TOM KEEHN is head of the Council for Soci! 
Action of the Congregational Christion 
Churches. In Washington, D. C., last summer, 


he helped a student seminar “probe” the cap. 
ital city (October INTERCOLLEGIAN, p. 4). 


The ragged one hurled words of grim 
Wild prophecy: “Your life’s mad plan 
ls one weak drop upon the rim 

Of time’s deep cup. It is His whim 

The roofs shall fall and end your span—. 
And when they tired of stoning him 


They killed that man. 


The other prophet smiled and spoke 

Of how on earth had never been 

A wiser, truer, nobler folk 

Or holier clouds of incense—smoke. 

And as they poured out praise and din 

And hailed him to the highest place, 
The roof fell in. 


CLIFFORD BENNETT 
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"Spires pointing skyward, 
insistent silent fingers...” 


IMMUNITY, BIBLE-BASED 


i's still accurate to say that Chris- 
ians are “People of the Book.” For 
the heart of Christian belief is in the 
Bible. Thus we rejoice in the plan that 
preparation tor the NICC Assembly at 
Champaign this Christmas is to be 
based on study and interpretation of 
scripture. 

This means our finding basic unity 
ynd authority in God’s Word rather 
than in any other source or set of ideas. 
It means too that our campus group 
within these next months can discover 
tself anew as a community sharing a 
historic concern; to know and interpret 
through life what that Book means. 
God bless the SCA’s—and the crucial 
Assembly for which they prepar- 
ing—In this creative course of study. 


HARTER FOR RADICALISIT 


“Every great advance in_ science,” 
john Dewey wrote, “has issued trom a 
new audacity of imagination.” So has 
every advance in student Christian life. 
Are Communists the most exciting 
outfit on our campus? Are Roman 
Catholics the most disci- 


plined about what they believe? Are 


surest and 


echnical scientists the most devoted to 
truth-at-any-cost? They put us to shame 
it they are. 

Christian faith taken seriously, down 
0 its roots, changes a student’s whole 
personality, suggesting to him or her 
programs and insights undreamt of 
before. Prayer, if a student stays at it, 
makes him and his influence an excit- 
ing power for God on campus. CAris- 
tan social action, undertaken and not 
ust talked about, melts race difficulty 
and builds fellowship as no other pro- 
gram has ever done. 

Is the power of God in Christ, freely 
aimed by undergraduates, more de- 
asive and revolutionary than any other 


lorce under heaven? We claim it is, and 
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we pray that Christians in this «student 
generation—these four critical years of 
world history—may “rise and act their 
creed.” If it isn’t venturesome, uncom- 
promising, “radical” in a world like 
this, 7t isn't the Gospel of Christ! 


JUST WHAT IS USCC? 


This month at the annual meeting of 
the United Student Christian Council, 
in Racine, there must surely be further 
clearing up of what’s meant by 
the USCC as in any sense the 
“united student Christian move- 
ment” in this country. YM and 
YW student programs (together, 
the NICC) and eleven church-re- 
lated student programs (together, the 
University Commission) are clean-cut 
organizationally. But how far does the 
USCC, which includes them all, become 
a joint program and not just a_ polite 
clearance-committee? 

Last month THe 
gave news attention to two church-re- 
lated student programs, following es- 
tablished precedent of this journal and 
fulfilling many past recommendations 
of the NICC. To our amazement, this 
elementary cooperativeness had the et- 
fect of muddying, rather than clear- 
ing, the movement toward giving a 
complete picture of Student Christian 
life in this country. We eagerly await 
from our parent NICC (at Christmas- 
time) some definition of how triendly 
any of us may be with Christian stu- 
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dent programs other than our own. 


OURS The CLUE 


Americans have hot squabbles over 
higher education—liberal arts vs tech- 
nics, current pragmatics, 
small campus vs large, character vs the 
eficient workman. There’s a rash of 
“core curricula” around us this fall, ex- 


classics vs 


periments proceed on all sides, and dis- 
turbing Chancellor Hutchins of Chi- 
cago still tells us all is not yet right. 


“Hence make clear the path, 
Briar-torn the band...” 


To share this disturbed situation, 50,- 
000 overseas students are clamoring for 
passports and enrollment right now— 
600 trom India, 550 from Scandinavia, 
4,000 from China, and so on. We shall 
have 50,000 “foreigners” sharing our 
hectic higher educational lite by 1950. 


Again we proclaim that only Chris- 
tian groups, on many campuses, have 
the power and program which can 
give unity, meaning, and _ triendliness 
to these eager neighbors. Is campus 
Christianity ready to meet them, 
eat with them, and show them 
America has than mere 
technology and sharp-figuring? 


more 


Right in our classroom, dorm, 
“diner,” and rooming-house, we 
may respond to Christ’s command, “Go 


tell all nations ... 


H TIDTABLE SERIES BEGINS 


With the companion statements by 
Dr. Mollegen and Miss Wygal in this 
issue, We inaugurate a five-months’ suc- 
cession of two-author studies of Chris- 
tian tenets of faith. Each is built around 
one of the five great areas of concern 
which were mapped by NICC students 
and staff at Lake Forest last summer. 

Every campus Christian group will 
do well to know what those areas are. 
Here is the original formulation: 


We declare our faith in God. 
We declare our belief that in Jesus Christ 
God reveals Himself most fully to men. 
We declare our belief that God has created 
man in His own likeness. 

We declare that God is Lord of all men and 
of all areas of life. 

We declare our allegiance to the Christian 
community. 


Each of these central emphases is 
elaborated in the NICC statement. 
Each will be otherwise elaborated from 
month to month in these pages. Many 
a campus Christian group will build 
such “doctrinal” thinking into thought- 
ful study programs, beginning now’. 
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By A. T. Mollegen 


A Professor at Virginia Theological Semi- 
nary states the first of the five points of a 
student-staff declaration of faith 


ale there are no atheists in fox-holes 
has been debated since the statement 
was publicized. Perhaps it is too abso- 
lute a generality, yet most of us would 
admit that there is an irresistible im- 
pulse to pray when our life is in a 
great crisis over which we have no 
control. We pray to whatever God or 
gods we know about, and we always 
know a little. And whatever may be 
the desperation, the resentful capitula- 
tion, the defiant surrender, the doubt in 
our attitude, there is a Presence whom 
we address. If the crisis is prolonged, 
as it was for a newspaper man lost in 
a jungle for weeks during the war, the 
whole of our life and surroundings is 
taken up into our intercourse with this 
Presence. For the lost man, sick and 
hungry in a rain-drenched jungle, a 
patch of edible berries was a gift of 
God to which he was directly guided; 
the cessation of the rain a special boon 
personally granted; a dry spot God's 
favor providing protection. Every good 
thing becomes a divine “Yes,” and 
every bad thing a divine 
“No” or a satanic interfer- 
ence. 

This is a true experience. 
The apparent supports of ex- 
istence disappear and mys- 
terious power (or powers) 
appears. This is primitive 
paganism and an element in 
the greatest and profound- 
est of religions. Most of the 
we keep our consciousness away from 
the brink of existence and pretend that 
our immediate security and our pres- 
ent life-meanings are ultimate security 
and absolute meanings. But we cannot 
fool ourselves all of the time and the 
bottom falls out of everything occasion- 
ally. Primitive culture was profounder 
religiously than most modern culture, 
because it faced the abyss beneath phys- 
ical and meaningful existence more 
steadily. The abyss is there but the 
Presence is there also—at the root of 


time 


our being, and we know it. The real 
question is, “What is the Presence like 
and how do we stand with it?” Pagan- 
ism never answered this question sat- 
isfactorily. 

In the religious tradition which 
shaped our western culture the Pres- 
ence, the mysterious power out of the 
Void, disclosed itself further and Juda- 
ism appeared in a religious history of 
some fifteen hundred to two thousand 
years. The mysterious power was per- 
sonal, undivided and righteous, de- 
manding righteousness like His own, 
the righteousness of the Law and the 
Prophets. 

This, too, is a true experience which 
the depth of our being confesses when 
it has been articulated for us. It is why 
we are never free from guilt and al- 
ways have a loneliness beneath the sur- 
face. We are strangers beneath our fa- 
miliarity, exiles in the midst of home, 
sinners on a deeper level than our good- 
ness. We are Jews who know the Law 
and delight in it after the inner man, 

yet cannot obey it for 

another principle 
The seventh chap- 
ter of St. Paul’s letter to 
the Romans describes the 
dilemma of Judaism, and of 
ourselves as moralists or hu- 


there is 
in us. 


manitarians or Liberal Chris- 
tians. We know that we 
ought to love God with our 
whole being and our neighbors as our- 
selves but we know also that we do not 
and cannot. This is the side of us that is 
in deep kinship with the publican in 
Jesus’ story. It is humiliating, of course, 
to say, “God be merciful to me a sin- 
ner.” And after all who knows wheth- 
er God will be merciful? So we are 
tempted to be the Pharisee. The Phar- 
isee in us can pervert the Law, break 
it into pieces that can be kept or iden- 
tify it with middle-class respectability 
or with loyalty to a great human cause. 
By transforming God’s law into our 


Declare 


Our 


This is the first of a notable series of 
Articles on the basic tenets of our Faith 


own standard of right, we can be good 
and much better than some poor oth. 
ers. Across this way out stands Jesus 
word, “The publicans and harlots go in. 
to the Kingdom of God before you,” 
and he speaks always to our pharasaic 
self. But beyond Judaism with its alter. 
natives of self-righteousness and de. 
spair, the Presence appears. Or is it the 
Presence, the Almighty and Righteous 
God, hiding in the weakness of a cru¢. 
fied Jesus? If the answer is yes, we take 
sides with this God against ourselves 
and the world which crucified Him. We 
love Him Who first loved us. We die 
with Christ and are raised up with 
Him. We are baptized and _ become 
members of the community of th 
Spirit, the Christian Church. God ha 
saved us into communion with Himsel 
through Christ when we could not save 
ourselves. This is the Good News, the 
only absolutely Good News. So there 
is joy and in thanksgiving ( eucharista) 
we offer God our eucharist at the a. 
tar and our lives in this world. 

All this could have been put quit 
objectively and scholarly fashion: 
“There are three great levels of religious 
experience, the pagan, the Jewish anc 
the Christian. The essence of .... 

But after all it is we—you and 
who are pagans or Jews or Christians 


NEXT MONTH: Continuing this Se- 
ries we shall present twin-articles by 

NELS FERRE and EDWIN E. AU- 
BREY interpreting the NICC assertion 
that “We declare our belief that in 
Jesus Christ God reveals himself most 
fully to men.” 


THE INTERCOLLEGIAN 
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Each month, for the next four, able 
writers will contribute to this Series. 
(Refer to page 7.) 


(II By Winnifred Wygal) 


Ks in God is a condition—not of 
credulity—but of conviction and action. 
Faith in God is not a leap in the dark 
but isan hypothesis, obedience to which 
transforms one and proves the truth of 
the venture. “Whosoever doeth his will 
shall understand whether the truth 
somes from God or not’—(John VII- 
17). Faith transforms because the be- 
lever has more than an_ intellectual 
edo. There is no faith until or unless 
there is emotional response and com- 
mitment. The one who has faith has 
gen that to which his whole being re- 
sponds. His love and imagination have 
been captured by that Reality which 
is constantly operative in the whole of 
life. He is out of himself, knit up in an 
absorbing devotion, released by a sense 
of belonging, freed by the certainty that 
he is not in isolation. He is not afraid 
and confused as he was before his 
faith was born. He feels the goodness 
of life and the electric meaning of the 
struggle between good and evil in 
which every man consciously or uncon- 
sciously is involved. The man of faith 
s consciously involved. His joy seems 
deep. 

This person of faith knows, because 
he is given to God, that life has mean- 
ing. He knows that there is order and 
purpose, justice and love in the nature 
ot God, in the Reality he trusts. He 
also knows that his faith cannot be sep- 
arated from his deeds. Behavior is al- 
ways the clue. What one says must al- 
Ways take second place to what one 
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By Winnifred Wygal 


A lay friend of students, long-time YWCA 
program leader, gives her credo in the same 
great area of basic Christian conviction 


does if one has faith in God. Faith is 
not an arid desert, a dead letter. Faith 
is the eternal spring of decisive action, 
of identification with people of kinds 
sharply different in race, religion or 
politics; of realistic and_ responsible 
thought and activity. 


rs in God begins and continues 
in a relationship. Once one loves God 
he is bound both to God and to his fel- 
low man by links of his own forging, 
links which surpass in quality and en- 
durance those ties by which the mere 
humanitarian is bound to his fellows. 
This is not said in smugness or piety 
—but as a statement of fact, because 
this is the nature of things. Brotherhood 
without fatherhood is impossible. God 
seeks us out, but man is never forced. 
The nature of devotion is voluntary. 
It*can never be coerced and God does 
not coerce. It is something like falling 
in love: this being bound to God starts 
a transformation in us, so that more 
and more we become like that which 
we love and worship. We become per- 
sons of moral responsibility, of coopera- 
tion of a quality which can 
only be called eternal.‘ This 
does not happen quickly, but 
it happens. There is a more 
permanent joy, a new tragic 
sense of life, suffering with 
and for others, awareness otf 
one’s own awful emptiness 
and sin. There is also the sense 
of redemption and comrade- 
ship with all who struggle with God 
and on God's side for good against 
evil. Yes—we declare our faith in God. 

What and where and who is God? 
Is He not merely a pre-scientific idea? 
How does one know that God 7s? Is He 
not tyrannical, demanding, and out of 
step with our views of democracy? Is 
not faith in God a paralyzing thing 
which -enfeebles humanity, a soporific 


which dulls ethical sense? Why must I 
come to terms with God? 


\ HY MUST YOU BREATHE? Why 


must you swim in deep water? Why 
must you think? Why must you love? 
Why does your spirit recoil at merciless 
cruelty? at oppression? at injustice? 

Is love, is justice pre-scientific? Do 
love and justice obscure ethical judg- 
ments? It is true, is it not, that there 
is a kind of tyranny in love and jus- 
tice? Would you give less? How do 
they prepare the way for democracy? 
Do you who are young, in whom the 
urge to create is strong, find yourself 
paralyzed and dulled by love and jus- 
tice, or do you sense in them the well- 
springs of creation? Are they imper- 
sonal, blind, sub-personal, unrelated to 
the God of Micah and of Jesus? 

By their very nature, love and justice 
are what Jesus was. Brotherhood, equal- 
ity, democracy, freedom, justice, love— 
yea and a sense of the Holy and Eter- 
nal—are incarnate in history. They 
came to life in a man Jesus who became 
the Christ and they live in Him and 

to some extent in you and me, 
until we know that they are of 
the essence of the nature of 
x0d. 


The chief end of man is to 


with them and obey them un- 

til they transform him and the 

lite about him. Sin is any 
want of conformity to or transgression 
of the laws of Love and Justice. That 
man is lost who turns away. That man 
is found who meets the conditions of a 
relationship for which his whole nature 
is most admirably suited and to which 
God—the moral climate of humanity— 
clearly summons him. “Lord, thou hast 
been our dwelling place in all-genera- 
tions. 


glorify Love and Justice and 
enjoy them forever; to live 
( 
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“BE STILL AND KNOW 


“We Would Serve Him” 


INVOCATION: Eternal God, who committest to us the swift 
and solemn trust of life; since we know not what a day may 
bring forth, but only that the hour for serving thee is always 
present, may we wake to the instant claims of thy holy will, not 
waiting for tomorrow, but yielding today. Consecrate with thy 
presence the way our feet may go, and the humblest work will 
shine, and the roughest place be made plain. Lift us above 
unrighteous anger and mistrust, into faith, and hope, and 
charity, by a simple and steadfast reliance on thy sure will. 
In all things draw us to the mind of Christ, that thy lost image 
may be traced again, and thou mayest own us at one with 
him and thee, to the glory of thy great name. Amen.! 


SCRIPTURE: When Jesus reached the district of Caesarea 
Philippi, he asked his disciples, “Who do people say that the 
Son of Man is?” 

They said, “Some say John the Baptist, others Elijah, and still 
others Jeremiah or one of the prophets.” 

He said to them, “But who do you say that | am?” 

Simon Peter answered, “You are the Christ, the Son of the 
living God!’’* 

Jesus looked at him, and there was a great affection in his 
eyes, but his voice was sad when he spoke. 

“Do you know what it means to be a Messiah, Peter?” he 
asked. 

Peter shook his head. Jesus went on, speaking as a man 
speaks of things long thought over. 

“If a man would be a Deliverer he must be ready to under- 
go much pain and to suffer. He will be rejected by his own 
generation. The councillors and the priests and the teachers 
will not listen to him. He will be spat on and despised; he will 
have contempt and scorn for his portion, and, at the last, it 
may be he will lose his life.” 

He ceased, and no one spoke. Peter looked uncomfortable, 
but after a moment he rallied himself, and began to rebuke 
Jesus. 

“Please God, Master, that will never be your fate,” he said. 

Jesus turned to him, and there was pain in his voice. 

“You are hindering me, Peter. You do not look on things as 
God does, but as man does. | have a work to do, however great 
be my distress before it is finished. If a man puts his hand to 
the plough and looks back, he is not fit for the kingdom of 
God. Do not tempt me to fear those who have power to kill 
the body. They can never kill the soul.” 

Again he was silent, and when he spoke, it was with bal- 
ance and judgment, as a man speaks of something of which 
he has counted the cost. 

“Through anguish and suffering men enter the kingdom. He 
who wishes to be my follower must take up his cross and deny 
himself. If a man is not ready to lose his life for the kingdom 
he will lose himself. Where is the profit if in gaining the world 
a man loses his soul? Can he earn aught of value equal to 
himself? | tell you that he who is ready to lose his life for my 
sake has found himself, and if a man endure to the end he 
shall find life too. For it is by endurance that men win life.””” 

“| tell you, unless a grain of wheat falls on the ground and 
dies, it remains just one grain. But if it dies, it yields a great 
harvest. Whoever loves his life loses it, and whoever hates his 
life in this world will preserve it for eternal life.’ 


MEDITATION: 
| listen to the agony of God— 
| who am fed, 
Who never yet went hungry for a day, 
| see the dead— 
The children starved for lack of bread— 
| see, and try to pray. 


| listen to the agony of God— 
| who am warm, 
Who never yet have lacked a sheltering home. 
In dull alarm 
The dispossessed of hut and farm 
Aimless and “transient” roam. 


| listen to the agony of God— 
| who am strong, 
With health, and love, and laughter in my soul. 
| see a throng 
Of stunted children reared in wrong, 
And wish to make them whole. 


| listen to the agony of God— 
But know full well 
That not until | share their bitter cry— 
Earth’s pain and hell— 
Can God within my spirit dwell 
To bring His Kingdom nigh.° 


LET US PRAY: Our Father, we are driven in shame to confess 
that too long have we been indifferent to the anguish of thy 
people everywhere. We have not been uninformed, for daily 
we meet needy people and we hear of suffering people over 
the radio and in the press; yet we have not been deeply moved 
to help. Give us the grace to identify ourselves in thought and 
action with suffering people wherever we meet them, and the 
will to live frugally, so that we may give money generously to 
help others. Lord of truth, give us a zeal to acquire those 
skills that will enable us to be of service to others. Quicken 
our minds. Free us from all sloth in study. Make us teachable. 
Show us how little we know.® 

Lord of life, give us the courage to face our troubled world 
with realism but without despair. May we be ready to part 
with all things, even life itself, in thy service. But may we have 
no desire for martyrdom, no pride in suffering. Our Father, 
give to us a faith at once humble and daring, humane and 
tender. May we dare to do great things for thee and expect 
great things from thee, knowing our weakness and thy strength. 


MEDITATION: We who call ourselves young Christians sel- 
dom realize fully enough what it means to be a part of the 
Body of Christ. We fail to see that we are essential to each 
other. We fail to see that we are injured in the injuries that 
come to others. We fail to see that Christ sees all men as one. 
We fail to see that in giving pain to others deliberately or 
through indifferences, we are giving pain to Christ. 
BENEDICTION: O most merciful Redeemer, Friend and 
Brother, may we know thee more clearly, love thee more dearly, 
and follow thee mcre nearly; for thine own sake. Amen.‘ 
From a Service for an Association Cabinet 
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STUDENT SERVERS— 


Here are seven students of Europe—most have known prison and concen- 
tration camps—they're in the USA this fall to speak for WSSF 


PEKKA MANNIO OF FINLAND has degrees in Civil Engineering and Economics, is studying 7 
for a Doctor's degree in Industrial Economics. Led the Finnish Students’ Athletic Group in | 
world championship games, 1939 in France. At Technical University in Helsinki, was editor | 
of “Teek Hari,” Vice-Chairman of National Union of Students; active in student relief and | 
self-help programs. After five years in the Finnish Army, was severely wounded in combat 
in 1944. 


HENRIETTA ROOSENBURG OF HOLLAND is a graduate student of the University of Leyden 
in Languages, Literature and History. In Holland in 1940 she joined the resistance movement; 
edited an underground paper, helped persecuted Jews—and therefore was sought by the 
Gestapo. Arrested in Belgium and sentenced to death for espionage, her execution was stayed 
and she lived in a German concentration camp until liberation in May, 1945. Now an employee 
in the Ministry of Education, Art and Sciences in Holland, and a member of International 
Student Service and Student Relief. 


GABRIEL NAHAS OF FRANCE has six military decorations from four Allied countries and a 
five-year record as a Special Service agent in the Underground French forces. In 1943 he 
was wanted by both the German and Vichy police as he organized an underground railroad 
which carried hundreds of British pilots, downed in France, over into Spain. A graduate medic 
in 1944, Mr. Nahas served the Maquis as a doctor. Arrested three times, he escaped each 
time. After the liberation of southwest France he became senior medical officer in a regiment 
that fought into Germany until V-E Day. 


GIOVANNA MARIA RIBET OF ITALY is a medical student in the University of Rome. Early 
in the anti-Fascist struggle she, with other students, sent food parcels to political prisoners. 
During the German occupation she joined the Anti-Fascist Student Association, and the 
Assistance Committee for Italian political prisoners and English and American ex-prisoners 
of war. Aided the Winter Help Committee care for abandoned children. 


JAROSLAV NEDVED OF CZECHOSLOVAKIA began his law studies in 1936 in the Charles 
University (founded in 1348) in Prague; war intervening, he gained his degree ten years later. 
For his part in the anti-nazi demonstrations in Prague in 1939 he was arrested and imprisoned 
in Oranienburg until 1942. Is President of the Federation of Czechoslovak Students from 
Concentration Camps. Was Vice-President of the Committee which planned the Prague World 
Student Congress of 1945; is active in International Student Service and in the program of 
World Student Relief in Czechoslovakia. 


THEOCHARIS RENDIS OF GREECE is a student in Civil Engineering in the Technical Uni- 
versity in Athens, where he is Secretary of the Students Association and member of the 
World Student Relief Committee in Greece. During the war he distributed underground litera- 
ture, joined in guerilla fighting. Was a member of the Executive Committee of the under- 
ground student organization, E.S.A.S. Organized relief for refugees from Piraeus. In May 
1944 he narrowly escaped arrest; making his way to Egypt, he worked in the Ministry of 
Reconstruction. 


— 


OTTO BORCH OF DENMARK will receive his Law Degree in 1947 at the University of Copen- 
hagen. During the war he edited a resistance newspaper; was a member of the Newspaper 7 
Committee of the Danish Freedom Council. In 1943-45 he was a member of the Committee . 
of International Student Service to help Belgian, Norwegian and Dutch students who were | 5 
confined in concentration camps. As an undergraduate in the University of Aarhus he was 
active in the Christian Students Union. In Copenhagen he is chairman of the students’ 
section cf the ‘Danske Samling,” a peclitical party. 


The World Student Service Fund is building a world community of university men and women: upon 
these the peace of the future depends. The WSSF is a channel for the great mutual enterprise of aid 
from student to student. We must give—not just a little—but a great deal in both time and money 
to bring life and hope to our fellow students in Europe and Asia. 
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Jotted Geneva 


The biggest student community sits « 


By BILL MILLER 
University of Nebraska ‘47 
Co-Chairman of the coming 
National Student Assembly 


|: ae is a beautiful old Swiss chateau (not to be con- 
fused with chapeau, which is something else) above Lac 
Leman, thirty minutes out of Geneva. Last August it had 
wasps, a water shortage, and the first meeting in eight years 
of the General Committee of the World’s Student Christian 
Federation. 

Since those years included the war, its prelude and _post- 
lude, the proceedings were those both of a joyful reunion 
and a sad inventory. Christian leaders from all sides of the 
war met during these eleven days to reinforce the shaken 
WSCF structure. SCM leaders from France, Germany, Fin- 
land, Hungary, Sweden, England, stood silently and rever- 
ently as the names of the martyred Czech secretaries were 
read. The movements in Nigeria, the Gold Coast, and Ar- 
gentina sent delegates to the meeting for the first time in 
many years. From it all emerged the realization and the 
certainty that the SCMs had suffered greatly during the war, 
but that despite suffering and war the fellowship had never 
been broken. The meeting at Bossey sorrowfully assayed 


the former fact, rejoiced in the latter, and on the basis of - 


both laid plans for the future. 


TROUBLES, TROUBLES EVERYWHERE 

During the first five days of the General Committee we 
had national unit reports (and soup). It developed, for in- 
stance, that in England the students are apathetic to politics, 
but that the Chileans play the game in place of football. In 
Czechoslovakia the SCM is an anti-nationalist force; in 
Indonesia the obsession is Indonesian nationalism. In 
Australia the pressing problem is secularism; in Finland 
the Inter-varsity Fellowship is strong. In Czechoslovakia 
there is no impenetrable barrier between Roman Catholic 
and Protestant; in Italy there is. In Hungary the SCM mem- 
bers who refuse to join the Communist Party are _perse- 
cuted; in China those who sympathize with the Communists 
are subject to governmental pressure. In Germany and in 
Argentina SCM members were thrown in prison by arbitrary 
regimes; in many countries the SCM has had to operate 
secretly: in France, Holland, Hungary, SCM members were 
integral parts of the resistance movement. The two USAs 
—The Union of South Africa and one other whose identity 
slips me—have terrific race problems to solve. The girl from 
Nigeria saw her first lion in the London Zoo. In the United 
States of America the “Student Situation” is so complex 
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that no one understands it, least of all the Americans. One 
could safely say, on the basis of the reports, that the World's 
Student Christian Federation is quite a remarkable outfit! 


THE FOUR COMMISSIONS 

On the next two days of the General Committee we had 
Commissions (and soup). The most discussed commission 
reports were those on evangelism and politics, both of which 
were rewritten, (apparently it’s a world-wide student Chris- 
tian custom) by subcommittees of committees of the Com- 
missions. 

The Evangelism Commission report came out with a 
positive call to evangelize students and with a clear anti- 
racial-discrimination statement. The Commission on The 
University decided that John Coleman’s “Grey Book” on the 
subject is A Good Thing, and then they defined the position 
and program of the SCM even in a university which is not 
quite a classic “university.” The Church and the Churches 
Commission stated the position of the SCM as part of the 
Church, independent of, though close to, the churches. 
The Commissions on University, Evangelism, and Politics 
requested that permanent comm#sions be set up to deal 
with their subjects. 0! 


\ 
POLITICAL FIATS 


The Politics Commission’s report elicited the most re- 
sponse from the Committee, and emerged finally with the 
provisions that: 1) national movements be encouraged to 
participate in the World Federation of Democratic Youth 
and the International Union of Students, being at the same 
time cognizant and watchful of the strong Communist in- 
fluence therein; 2) most national independence movements 
be given an encouraging pat on the back; 3) the Com- 
mission mentioned above be set up to provide exchange and 


Visiting a cathedral: Leila Anderson and Winburn Thomas (a Russian war hero beside 
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ts down around a green baize table 


beside him). 


study of political information from and for the national 
movements. The Commission on Politics also had some 
well-chosen words to say about Communism and Chris- 
tianity and about the relations of victor and vanquished na- 
tions which cannot be summarized in one flippant sen- 
tence but which are worthy of the perusal of all members 
of student Christian groups. 


AMERICAN IDEAS 


The permanent Commission on Politics was instituted 
partially through the efforts of the NICC delegation, but it 
is significant to note that it was received with enthusiasm 
and endorsed heartily by representatives of movements once 
thought to be little interested in such affairs. Beyond this, 
the disposition of the other two suggestions made at NICC 
(at Lake Forest in July) by its Committee on the WSCF 
was that the proposed “zooting-up” of the News Sheet was 
applauded and referred to the Executive Committee; and 
the Birmingham students-in-industry and UN project ideas 
were pounced upon, endorsed, and referred to the Executive 
Committee. (This singular success with the three principal 
NICC suggestions to the WSCF was due primarily to the 
assiduous effort of Joyce Roberts, the other voting delegate 


from NICC.) 


THE EIGHT COMMITTEES 


On the last three days of the General Committee we had 
committee reports (and soup). The committees were eight in 
number and their findings included approval of WSCF 
participation in the 1947 Oslo World Conference of Chris- 
tian Youth, and acceptance of invitation, 
later tendered, to go to Sweden tor a post- 
Oslo WSCF conference. The WSCF reat- 
firmed its policy of non-discrimination in 
the distribution of World Student Reliet, 
and outlined its program, should cooperat- 
ing agencies refuse material aid to Ger- 
many. 

The most important of these commit- 
tees was the one (affably chaired by Luth- 
er Tucker) which surveyed the status of 
the movements and made recommenda- 
tions from its findings. This committee did 
manage to find room in its heart for that 
American growth, the United Student 
Christian Council—though it was careful 
to observe that it did not mean to suggest 
that any other country should behave as 
had the United States. The resignation of 
Susanne de Dietrich was regretfully ac- 
cepted, and greatly deserved encomiums 
were properly bestowed. 
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Chairman ‘t Hooft: arbitrary? 


Always present: the wondrous beauty of the Alps. 


“A BAS, LES ETUDIANTS” 

There were, of course, undercurrents not evident in the 
oficial business thus cursorily summarized. On the most 
shallow level these included a desire for more levity and 
group frivolity than was provided in the sole entertaining 
feature: Robert Mackie’s book-table announcements. Also 
on a shallow level, there were those who thought that the 
procedure of the Chairman, while marvelous to behold, 
was a bit arbitrary. : 

A slightly deeper undercurrent was that which pressed 
tor a greater part in the proceedings tor the East, the femi- 
nine, the young, and the non-theological. This group was 
overwhelmed and the old order remained, with the West, 
the male, the old, and the theological overly prominent. An 
attempt was made to elect a chairman of the Federation 
trom the East, and another to have one bona fide under- 
graduate student on the Executive Committee. | John Desch- 
ner, our U. S. seminarian chairman of USCC, was elected— 
Ed.| But both attempts were miserable fiascos, as the nom- 
inating committee's list went rumbling through without a 
change. The women business was also pressed a little, but 
resulted finally only in a very unofficial report of a very un- 
oficial committee. 

This all reminded us of the first question 
some of us asked when we arrived at the 
General Committee meeting of the 
World's Student Christian Federation: 
“Where are the students?” The meeting 
was a coming together of adults who are 
in charge of Student Christian Movements, 
and the few students present, particularly 
the very few undergraduates, could not but 
perform as spectators rather than as par- 
ticipants in the meeting. This is not to say 
that we were not interested spectators, nor 
that it would have been better even if there 
had been more of us students there. 

So it is only right to say that the organ- 
ization is really what it is called in French 
—A World Federation of Associations of 
Christian Students—carried on by the 
adults who keep these associations going, 
and not, as the English name seems to im- 
ply, a World Federation of Christian 
students. 


; 
FN 
| 


To Prague, Czechoslovakia, last August came 
the International Union of Students. Next 
month we hope to have a report of the pro- 
ceedings by Joyce Roberts, Pembroke “46 
(seated center in picture at right). At left, 
the Russian delegation to Prague, looking like 
a Gromyko duo. From Prague Joyce went with 
the Yugoslavs to their country, to help build 
a greatly needed railroad. We hear that Bill 
Ellis, Harvard “47, plans to remain in Prague 
to work out the new IUS organization (he 
was elected Vice-President) and earn his 
degree at the university there. 


Perhaps we American students were most sensitive about the impressive authoritarian tacades of Rome and of Mos- T 
| this business, as a European observed, because ours is “the cow. We felt the press of the wretched aftermath of war in 
most professionalized and least student movement of all.” so many countries, particularly Germany and Hungary. 100 
{Other student delegates do dispute this—Ed.] But it needs But most of all we felt a tremendous gratitude that here, wat 
to be observed, for those who had hoped otherwise, that despite the divisions of the world, stands a fellowship that dow 
at least on top, the World’s Student Christian Federation has not been broken. Here, we knew unmistakably, we anc 
is no more a student movement than is the American Stu- can all be one in Christ. men 
dent Christian Association Movement. 0 S 
If y 
FAMILY REUNION any 
On a still deeper level there was an undercurrent of World Student Relief Continues Li 
a ‘ Christian Federation, which during the war came together to form WI 
and the Americans. The Europeans knew that the Amer- vith 
. ee He ; WSR, agreed at 1946 summer mectings that the prospective needs of hesit 
icans had been called activistic, un-Biblical, impatient and the students of the world for |the next three ycar period justify the r 
thoughtless. The Americans knew that the Europeans had continuance of the cooperative relict machinery. The IUS was repre- Tip 
been called ponderous, overly theological, too little inter- sented at the October sth meeting otf WSR through a seat on the wen 
= or Executive Committee allocated IUS by ISS. IUS is negotiating with WS | 
ested in society, too much interested in introspection. But ee oe oo U is negotiating with WSR “ 
tor a voting plan on the WSR Executive Committee proportionate to \fost 
war ad intervened since these — ac geen trans- its numerical size, and also for four places on the Assemb!\ ot ISS.— relat 
mitted, and at the General Committee all were eager to WINBURN T. THOMAS. 7 
some 
discover what others were thinking. 
were 
Consequently, two of the most exciting a 
ig 
sessions in which we were involved were he 
afternoon meetings with the delegates at 
from the European movements, particu- 
larly of France, at which we exchanged “Convinced that we are all guilty before God and continually victims of the same ah 
impressions. America’s foreign policy was temptation, the Federation lays on the heart and conscience of all its associated _ 
much lamented by everyone, and some of movements and their members the necessity of examining before God their past and i 
h - of hy I< present conduct, and confessing their sin against God and men. Only thus can the Nat 
4 way be opened for a clear experience of God’s mercy revealed in the cross of om 
mained, but in general we found ourselves Jesus Christ, and only by the forgiveness of our sins through the cross can there be ‘eels. 
much closer together in theology, in_polli- created a new fellowship. The Federation is conscious that, for many students in ae 
tics, and in general attitude than many of our movements, meeting and collaboration with members of former enemy nations bal 
. . is not to be taken easily as a matter of course. It is only through the forgiveness of 
us had supposed. We ended with the ob- P 
. God which calls us at the same time to mutual forgiveness that the wonderful gift ou 
vious but important conclusion that it was of a completely new beginning and true fellowship is bestowed. This fellowship has evide 
as we got to know each other as individ- not only a personal significance within the scope of our Christian work, but it is wo 
uals that national prejudices vanished. a new creation of incalculable political importance in an age when mankind is pre- healt] 
Finall we paring to take the path of moral and physical self-destruction. ’ 
Se Fees Were “The Federation urges all its members to do the utmost in their power that the anyt 
those which stem from our faith but post-war world may not be built on hatred, but on the sure foundation of that Pre 
which were particularly poignant at Bos- forgiveness of God which alone can unite men, and which in the national and politi- hoic 
sey because of the WSCF’s history and cal sphere is the only possible foundation for a real reconstruction. Every member of fered 
world-widk aan We felt i 9: the Federation bears the responsibility for the proclamation of this Christian message chick 
and its realization in action—in’ things great and small—so that thereby God’s will 
which we from America had never felt be- may be done for His glory and*to the salvation of mankind.” ne n 
tore, tor at Bossey we realized that the tanec 
Protestants were a small group in between other 
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RULES 


ly ROBERT B. APPLEYARD 


Tiss invasion over, a group of us 
sod on the fantail of the ship and 
watched the brilliant Pacific sun go 
jown. Talk flowed easily. As in thou- 
ands of other bull sessions of service- 
nen, our exchange of ideas got around 
sex, one of the really big problems 

f young men in war and of students 
iny time. 

Like men students with other men 
qdents and (for all I know) girls 
with girls these days, we did not 
esitate to talk frankly of things that 
night have embarrassed our fathers 
wenty years back. We were average, 
or a group of younger Americans. 
Most readily acknowledged having had 
elations before they'd been married; 
ome had had none even yet; some 
were faithful to their beloved. Most 
wreed that we'd been brought up in 
hurches and homes where nothing 
was mentioned about sex, or where 
we were taught sex was a sin, along 
wth drinking and swearing. But these 
nen, in their frank, serious way, agreed 
hat such an attitude was not enough 
0 meet the pressures a young person 
eels. Most of us knew that this physi- 
logical urge was a volcanic force in 
ur lives. 

But as conversation went on it was 
wident that to most there were just 
wo choices in dealing with sex: “un- 
ralthy” repression, or the code of 
‘anything goes.” 

Probably the men saw only these two 
‘hoices, because they are the two of- 
ered us publicly. For the Church, 
which as spiritual guide should have 
he most to say about sex, has main- 
ained a “hush-hush” attitude. On the 


ther hand, the secular world has 
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moved trom such “hush-hush” to all 
sorts of cheap talk in books and movies, 
and infinite forms of actual boy-girl 
exhibitionism. 

One seaman in our group flatly de- 
clared that the old Christian rule can’t 
be escaped; “Either marry, being com- 
pletely faithful to your partner, or stay 
away trom sex altogether.” But others 
objected that this concept of the Divine 
Command merely places a big “no” 
before all the energy of their sex life. 
All seemed to feel that this “Thou 
shalt not,” simply taken, could be only 
a negative approach to our problem. 


Steering a Straight Course 

Then a young man spoke up quietly: 
“The only choices aren’t a ‘no’ or an 
‘anything goes’; tor the Christian there's 
a third answer—a constructive afhrma- 
tive one, because,’ he went on, “our 
Christianity tells a man his sex life 1s 
of utmost importance. In fact, it de- 
clares it’s so important it affects a man’s 
entire self. You can't isolate that ex- 
perience from vour se/f, and try to get 
sex by itself: that isn’t truly living. Sex 
must be a part of your total life. I can’t 
drag a little sex in at one corner of 
myself, without that thing sounding a 
sour note in my whole self. And it 
also gums up my relationships with 
everybody around me. If I'm deceitful 
in one thing, that reaches out and af- 
fects everything about me!” 

There was a silence; obviously this 
earnest seaman had something there! 
The mood changed, as we watched 
the sunset and smoked. Finally an older 
man spoke up, “Hmmm, that’s a direct 
hit. | was standing in line before a 
brothel in Manila. Somehow, as we 
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Our new frankness about sex hasn‘t brought us new power 
to govern it—unless Christians can give a clue... . 


edged nearer, | was glad it was a long 
line. Then, as I drew closer to the 
door, I felt my wife getting farther 
away. I saw a big wall coming right 
up between me and her. I saw it plain- 
ly. So—-I just stepped out of line be- 
fore my turn came.” 
Another volunteered. 
ence with me. In college, my girl and 
I went the whole way with each other. 
All of us thought it was he-man stuff, 
and boasted knowingly about ‘making’ 
this person or that. But I saw then— 
and do now—that it was cheap, me- 


“Same difter- 


chanical half-giving of ourselves. We 
had no sense of fidelity in all things 
of life. When the thrill was over, it 
left both fellow and girl less satisfied 
than if we'd never had it.” 

Nodding assent, most of our group 
at the rail didn’t say much. But a few 
chipped in, with surprising confirma- 
tions. One remarked that “we are 
tully alive only when we are faithful, 
and partially dead when we are not 
faithful.” There was agreement from 
some, rather cynically, that there is a 
permanent loss when either of a mar- 
ried couple has been accustomed to 
pre-marital contact. We agreed that ex- 
pecting children transforms the whole 
meaning of the experience. Everybody 
seemed to be unanimous about a child's 
need for stable family life and about 
how impossible this is if there’s promis- 
cuity before or after marriage. Our 
gang at the rail really began to sound 
like the Social Hygiene Association! 

But we'd apparently gone too fast. 
For during a lull one man shrugged. 
“This all sounds good, and I somehow 
believe it. But it doesn’t change me. I 
through ‘anything 


f 


still crash 
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‘ves. Isn't there some stronger princi- 
ple’ A chorus of realists joined him: 
they irankly demanded more than the 
obvious old objections to promiscuity. 
It's not enough just to say, “It’s break- 
ing faith! It’s selfish! It might result 
in child-birth! It ruins marriage!” They 
showed that they were only lightly 
touched by the usual simple reasons 
given to govern something that affects 
their entire beings. 


Light for Those Who Want It 


It was at this point that a new voice 
arose—that of one of the most respect- 
ed men on the ship. What he said is 
worth récording: “You can talk until 
you are blue in the face, and men still 
degrade themselves and others. The an- 
swer boils down to this: Something 
has to touch and move you so much 
that you feel the demand of God's law 
upon your life. That means the power 
of Christ and the impact of the Chris- 
tian faith upon your entire life. It 
says: ‘Brother, sister, this business isn't 
right unless you are married, and then 
it must be to that one alone, once and 
for always, I’ve tried every sort of 
control, every way I know. But the 
only power that makes sex complete 
and noble, and still curbs my instincts 
in this war and in regular daily life, 
is well—the touch of the Almighty 
God.” 


In the stillness, it was plain that some 
had caught the profundity of what was 
said; others hadn’t. But all of us in that 
bull-session suddenly realized we were 
talking about something more than 
sex. Christianity has always regarded 
unchastity as a great wrong, but not 
as the greatest sin. When sex goes 
wrong, it 1s because we are not right 
with God. We need his strength to 
resist and we need his forgiveness, in 
this part of our lives as well as in the 
rest. 


As the men dritted to their bunks, 
[ saw the thoughtful, almost radiant 
look in the eyes of one of them. He 
had tested this Christian interpreta- 
tion, this discipline, and knew its 
anguish and its reward. Earlier that 
evening he had brought to my room a 
letter addressed to him. At his request 
I read: “Darling, I have been unfaith- 
tul to you while you have been away. 

. . IT could not live without telling 
vou this. . . . God has heard my con- 
fession and I have felt his forgiving 
love. Now I have the power to be 
faithful to you until death. . . . If you 
want to leave me, if you want to for- 
give me, that is your decision. [ll 
never mention this again. . . . I love 
you. As I handed back the letter, 
he quietly took it and tore it up. 
“This,” he said, “is the letter that never 


arrived. It was lost enroute.” Then, 


Country 


| think the country is God’s craftsmanship. 
Holding in ecstasy the plastic mold 

He formed a field of beauty manifold: 
Murmur of stream, the warm companionship 
Of sun, the consolation of the shade, 

The slow persuasive movement of a breeze 
Waking the grass and stirring slumbrous trees; 
The alchemy of perfumes flower-made, 

A swallow’s free exhilarating flight, 

A pageant passing at the touch of frost, 
Festoons of snow on branches white-embossed, 
Morning’s elation, anodyne of night. 

No mortal hand could make a thing like this; 
A fallow field is God’s own artifice. 
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Since emerging from the navy chaplaingy 

Bob Appleyard, Allegheny College alym. 

nus, has become Assistant Dean at Uniog 

Theological Seminary in New York, his 
Alma Mater ‘43. 


sincerely, “My wite had been forgive 
by God. Why not by me?” 

As I recalled our sunset bull-sessiop 
late in that evening darkness on deck 
I realized what an arena each of thoy 
men—like students—represents in th 
whole matter of sex in our day. Th 
new knowledge about sex hasn’t give 
us any new control over it. As wit 
other vast forces which help or threg. 
en us, we are able to deal with thy 
deep instinct only by a power from 
outside ourselves. Only when God; 
love in Christ—not just his divine ma. 
date—constrains us, are we able 
give the Christian answer and the om 
satisfying answer in this area of life 


Edwin McNeill Poteat 
from “Over the Sea, the Sky,” to be review 
here next month. (Harper, $1 50.) 
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By KENNETH F. HERROLD 


|. yusT suCH critical days as our own, 
Hitler spoke to the hungry ears of 
young men and women who were also 
wxious for a better way of life. They 


Histened, and Hitler gave them false 


ideals, half-truths and lies: he held up 


for them false gods which were so 


Pappealing that the German youth could 


not resist. 
Some of the “gods” which students 
grve today, and the values to which 


or college life is dedicated, are rather 
imilar to the Hitler ideals. These val- 
ws are by-products of college life, and 
we do not always see them in their 
rue significance. True, this life of 


Fours on campus is a life set apart, but 
‘fior that very reason we have a respon- 


ibility for the common welfare of our 
community. If, in college, we give our- 
elves to shoddy secondary ideals, we 
hall surely fail to meet the needs of 
ideprived world. For false gods blind 
tudents to the true purposes and re- 
sonsibilities of higher education. 


Qur Four Campus Gods 


We worship the god Exclusiveness 
when we existing campus 
diques. Fraternities and other campus 
groups pay homage at the altar of this 
god when they discriminate against 


acce pt 


students on the basis of race, or creed, 
philosophy. 
Whenever the rights and dignity of 
minority groups are disregarded, “dime 
sore’ values are thereby upheld. But, 
s believers in the democratic process, 


economic social 


ve must believe in change, arrived at 
through evaluation of existing practices, 
and in the consequent application of 
ew standards or practices. And as 
hristians, we must respect the dignity 
ud worth of all other lives and_pur- 
ses as we do our own. 

A second campus deity is Individual 
ndependence. As we attempt in col- 
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lege to plan our future lives, we are 
tempted to become self-centered. And 
adolescence, being quite a_ struggle, 
sometimes makes “‘little revolutionists”’ 
of us: we rebel against everything and 
everybody, and throw all values to the 
winds, as we try to be “different” and 
“individual.” But to yield to this temp- 
tation is to exercise a “looking-glass 
pride’—actually to worship ourselves 
as we thrust aside all values and all 
other people for our own gratification. 
It even tends to scholastic near-sighted- 
ness as we gather a few facts and some 
new logic, and boast the first “growing 
pains” of a developing intellect. Rather 
than make a fetish of independence, we 
should experience total growth, broad 
perspective, and deep humility in all 
we do as students. 


College Class-consciousness is an- 
other seductive deity: we often feel 
superior, because we are college men 
or women. As students of science we 
tend to regard test-tube research as the 
supreme value—yet the atomic scien- 
tists tremble because they know that 
civilization itself is endangered unless 
those who use this tremendous power 
are rational moral creatures. In the arts 
we speak loftily of “classical purity” as 
if it were the final word—whereas in 
the awe-filled present, the big problem 
is using all our knowledge to improve 
the welfare and wisdom of 
all men. As academic pres- 
tige-seekers, some of us are 
frankly found at the altar 
of the “gold keys’’—where- 
as we very often fail to real- 
ize that in the world out- 
side, deeds of honor and 
not “medals” are the mark 
of responsible citizenship. 
We cannot save the world 


from self-destruction just 


Deities the Dormitory 


What actual standards govern much of our campus life? A graduate 
student in Education raises some thoughtful questions 


by being “college people’; we must 
have more to give than mere worship 
of college values. 

A fourth campus idol bewitches us 
into World Irresponsibility. We tend 
to forget that there is an actual world 
outside campus boundaries, and we 
value truth, justice, and love only when 
they serve our own personal ends in 
life—nothing larger. We bow to the 
illusion that we have none but our- 
selves to serve. But, to establish an 
order of world brotherhood, justice, and 
mutual respect, demands student works 
and not words alone. Rather than glory 
in our special detachment from the 
world, let us have a constant concern 
that freedom of speech, freedom to 
worship as we desire, to live in health 
and happiness, unoppressed and crea- 
tive, be given to all mankind—to Rus- 
sian, Jew, German, Japanese. Democ- 
racy is not the personal possession of a 
privileged few. 


Why Not—Just for Four Years? 

Some students may object that there 
is no harm in worshipping these deities 
‘Just temporarily.” But the trouble with 
that attitude is its failure to recognize 
that values are absolute essentials for 
all of life. And human values are al- 
ways related from level to level down- 
ward, from great general standards, to 
the specific values served by the most 
incidental decisions of 
everyday living. Too often 
we worship great gods in 
theory—but cheap, un- 
worthy ones in our little de- 
cisions on campus. Last 
semester, in a very intelli- 
gent term paper on “Hu- 
man Rights,” a 
junior staunchly defended 
the right of all men to an 
days 


college 


education. few 
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Kenneth  Herrold, 
Bucknell and TC- 
Columbia, is a mem- 
ber of The Intercol- 
legian Editorial Board 


later this same student was heard to 
exclaim, “There are too many Jews and 
Negroes around this college for me; 
I'll be glad to get out!” Such incon- 
sistency is a major weakness in many 
so-called “educated people” today. Our 
ideals must challenge us to improve 
the lot of all men and every man, and 
our actions should lend support to 
those aspirations. No one really dic- 
tates values to us or to anyone: we 
acquire some of them in our cultural 
heritage, derive others from experience, 
and create still others in each new sit- 
uation as it arises. 

As Christians we have a_ particular 
responsibility to guard ourselves against 
false standards. The obligation to rec- 
ognize and live by profound moral and 
social values is particularly ours. As 
students, we stand with the rest of the 
world at the inevitable crossroads. One 
of the roads leads to the full glory of 
what man may attain in justice, broth- 
erhood, high standards of human wel- 
fare and creative The other 
road leads to blindness, destruction and 
annihilation. Among all students on 
campus, it should be true of us that 
our eyes can see the glory; our courage, 
too, can give the power; and our hands 
can win the day for the ultimate goals 
of human endeavor in God. 


power. 


VETERANS’ 
HOUSING 


Additional housing for mar- 
ried veterans will be available 
not later than January 1, 1947, 
and perhaps earlier, through 
the cooperation of the Federal 
Public Housing Authority and 
The University ot Chicago. 


Seminary Students may enter at the begin- 
ning of the Winter Quarter, January 2, 1947. 
Write for catalog. 

The Chicago Theological Seminary 


A. C. McGirrert, President 


5757 University Avenue, Chicago 37 


Hints On Movies* 


GO: 


SISTER KENNY. For this film, the producers 
deserve such a round of hearty applause as 
will encourage the production of others like 
it. Elizabeth Kenny is shown as she was and 
is—a courageous woman fighting an_ uphill 
battle not only against a dread disease, but 
against the spite and prejudice always met 
by those who pioneer in any field. We are 
not sure that members of the American 
Medical Association will like the picture, for 
it is rather tough on medical men. Perhaps 
too tough. 


CLAUDIA AND DAVID. Excellent enter- 
tainment, presenting again the “Claudia” char- 
acters—Dorothy McGuire and Robert Young 
—and pointing to understanding and conh- 
dence as the best ingredients for a successful 
marriage. 


TWO YEARS BEFORE THE MAST. Based on 
Dana’s book, this is only for those who can 
look on repeated episodes of brutality without 
too much wincing. In its tme the story doubt- 
less served as pressure for improvement of 
seamen’s conditions; its value now is mainly 
historical. 


CANYON PASSAGE. Adventure story in 
historical setting (1856) with beautiful nature 
scenes in color. 


CAESAR AND CLEOPATRA. The “grandeur 
that was Rome,” the wit of George Bernard 
Shaw, the elements of “spectacle” portrayed 
in technicolor, plus some excellent acting by 
Leigh and Rains. 


OF HUMAN BONDAGE. This happy-ending 
remake of the famous film does not live up to 
its predecessor, nor do justice to Somerset 
Maugham’'s young doctor who, to fight his 
inferiority complex, lowers himself to love an 
unworthy woman. 


THEY WERE SISTERS. British film of a 
husband who takes pleasure in torturing his 
docile and loving wife. 


NOTORIOUS. Despite some reprehensible 


aspects of this picture, it must be admitted In- 


* Condensed from reports by Protestant 
Motion Picture Council. 


25 YEARS AT TEXAS 
UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS, Austin, Tex. The 
University of Texas YMCA recently 
honored W. A. “Block” Smith who has 
been its General Secretary for the last 
25 years. Since 1921 “Block” has spent 
large chunks of time in his picture-lined 
office at the University of Texas, drink- 
ing coffee with students and discussing 
the hundred angles about what-life-is- 
all-asout-anyway. 


grid Bergman and Cary Grant lift it by the: 
outstanding pertormances. Directed by 
cock, it’s a tense, tough Nazi ALCNL Story 


STRANGE LOVE OF MARTHA IVERs , 
young girl’s whole existence conditioned , 
hate and guilt: psychological drama, well acts 


SWAMPFIRE. Very involved CONtEMporan 
plot unfolded in the Bayou country of Loy. 
isiana. 


IT SHOULDN‘’T HAPPEN TO A DOG 
Doberman Pinscher “Rodney” is quite an x 
tor, helping to catch crooks and ASSISTING fo. 
mance at the same time. 


FAITHFUL IN MY FASHION. The “. 


turned” soldier theme with a light touch, 


PROBLEM DRINKERS is a smooth, typica 
March-of-Time study of habitual drunkar 
and the organizations which endeavor to hel 
them. Does right by Alcoholics Anonymoy 
pointing to its religious motivations, but doe: 
wrong by other sincere temperance worker 


ATOMIC POWER is an exceptionally we 


done March-ot-Time documentary. 


Top grade: DRAGONWYCK, BANDIT 0} 
SHERWOOD FOREST, DEVOTION, CouR 
AGE OF LASSIF, ANNA AND THE KING 
OF SIAM, HENRY V. 


MAYBE: 


SING WHILE YOU WAIT (Silly story abow 
song-pluggers ot Tin Pin Alley). DANGER 
WOMAN (The atomic bomb and what to ¢ 
about it, plus murders and romance). DEAD. 
LINE FOR MURDER (Mystery stuff, too muc 
gambling and drinking). THE MAN FROm 
RAINBOW VALLEY (Western, some w 


pense). 


DON'T GO: (reviews previoush 
given) 


THE BLUE DAHLIA, BEDLAM, THRE 
STRANGERS, THE POSTMAN’ ALWAS 
RINGS TWICE, SUSPENSE, THE STRANG 
TRIANGLE, HER KIND OF MAN, THE OUF- 
LAW, LOVER COME BACK, DARK CORNER 


ON THE AIR IN OKLAHOMA 
UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA, Normit 
Okla. The YMCA and YWCA spon 
three weekly radio programs @ 
WNAD. On Thursday afternoons! 
members go on the air with a 15-filt 
ute show entitled “The Y’s Repo 
The two other programs are: Thee 
ligious Book Shelf, and Parables @ 
Jesus. Many radio programs are base 
on INTERCOLLEGIAN news and artis 
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Students Will Say 


At the coming NICC Assembly the future 
pattern of relationship between the SCM 
and the Church will be set 


Low. 


By HAROLD B. INGALLS 


Ti hottest issues to confront the 
ICC Assembly (at the University ot 
iinois during the Christmas holidays ) 
vill be those of relationships. Our con- 
vetions with the Church, with student 


Aoork of the various churches, and with 
a 


ular youth movements, will be aired 
horoughly. The policies adopted will 
eve to guide our leaders for a quad- 
eqnium. For student Christian work 
»the United States during the coming 
cade, decisions reached at “Illinois” 
nay well be as crucial as those of the 
‘nited Nations Security Council are for 
he world. 

It is of primary importance that 
such straight, honest, unemotional 
hinking be done in advance of Assem- 
Wy. The scope of this article is limited 
» the relationship of the Student 
Christian Association Movement to the 
Church; it cannot include secular and 


‘Holitical movements. 


The issue is not simply one of greater 
ot lesser cooperation in the United Stu- 


dent Christian Council, or of no coop- 
eration. It is one of looking honestly 
at the Student Christian Association 
Movement, its historic roots and _ its 
present purpose. Through careful study 
of the Proposed Declaration ot Chris- 
tian Faith,’ the NICC statements on 
“Churchmanship” and on “The Prot- 
estant Nature of the Movement,” the 
basis of understanding will be laid. Fur- 
ther study and clarification of other 
sections of the “Circle of Faith and 
Action” will carry on the process. But 
something more needs to be added. 


Speak in Love and Charity— 


Responsible delegates at the Christ- 
mastime Assembly must. be clear about 
what they, and the Christian Associa- 
tions they represent, believe to be the 
supreme needs of the world today and 
the function of the religious forces in 
meeting those needs. They will have 
to understand the importance of groups 


1 See: October INTERCOLLEGIAN, p. 12. 


NICC delegates will tread this famous Illini cross-walk next month, intent on questions 
important to the SCAM. 


in the modern world and the power 
wielded by groups. They must see and 
understand the nature of the widely di- 
vergent philosophies that motivate the 
numerous movements that are seeking 
to have their ways succeed. 

Further, and we are “speaking the 
truth in love’ (as Paul admonished 
Christians to do), there must be com- 
plete integrity and utter lack of self- 
righteousness in studying, debating and 
deciding the issues. Beyond that, the 
delegates must ask what responsibility 
the Student Christian Association Move- 
ment has for the Church, and, whether 
it can fulfill that responsibility better 
by a policy of aloofness or of coopera- 
tion from within. 


Act in Knowledge— 


To stimulate thought and discussion 
in advance of Assembly, the following 
pertinent points are offered: 

1. The world is in need of redemp- 
tion. 

2. As Christians, we maintain that 
the way of redemption is through God 
as revealed in our Hebrew-Christian 
heritage, with special emphasis on the 
teachings of the eighth century prophets 
and the life and teachings of Jesus. 
Through Jesus we have seen the mean- 
ing of faith in God, the redemptive 
power of God, and have unique access 
to both faith and power. In him we see 
God most tully revealed. 

3. For nineteen centuries it has been 
the Church that has kept this message 
of Jesus alive and operative; the Church 
has often failed, but without it there 
would have been no transmittal of that 
which we in the Hebrew-Christian her- 
itage hold most vital and most redeem- 
ing. 

4. From time to time throughout 
its history, the Church has given birth 
to movements that have (a) extended 
its message and influence and/or (b) 
been as gadflies to the Church. These 

(Continued on page 23) 
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FERN BABCOCK, SCA News Editor 


DATELIN 


EXCHANGE STUDENTS FOR WORKERS 
ABROAD 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY, /thaca, N. Y. The 
SCM of Cornell University is develop- 
ing a plan under which students from 
Europe and Asia will study at Cornell. 
In exchange, American students are to 
go into the home communities of the 
visitors, not to study but to work in re- 
construction. Robert St. John, the radio 
commentator, heartily endorses the pro- 
gram and recently devoted an entire 
program to a discussion of it.—WIn1r- 
FRED WALKER. 


COLLEGE SAVES WHEAT 
HAMILTON COLLEGE, Clinton, N. Y. 
Wheat in any form will be absent from 
tables at Hamilton College one day each 
week, as a result of a wheat saving pro- 
gram instituted by the students. The 
resulting decrease in American wheat 
consumption will increase the possibil- 
ity of more wheat being sent abroad.— 
WINIFRED WALKER. 


CHRISTIAN FAITH AT THE CENTER 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, Berkeley, 
Cal. In contrast to the university which 
cannot officially sponsor religious events 
and speakers, voluntary religious agen- 
cies are free to do so. Groups within the 
YWCA which give major emphases to 
religion are: The Philosophy of Life 
discussion and a_ popular Religion 
group, each meeting once a week for 
luncheon. Several times during the year 
the Religion group holds packing par- 
ties to wrap food and clothing for ship- 
ment overseas. Informal evening dis- 
cussions are planned by members of the 
group who are especially concerned to 
apply religion to the various aspects of 
life. The Interchurch Council, whose 
chairmen are members of the YMCA 
and YWCA cabinets, is composed of 
representatives of Protestant student 
groups. The Council sponsors Religious 
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Students at ILGWU. 


Emphasis Week with Howard Thur- 
man as leader. The small chapel in the 
YWCA cottage is always open for in- 
dividual use. A Quiet Day is observed 
twice during the year, when an entire 
Sunday is given over to meditation, 
reading, listening to music and periodic 
sessions of organized worship.—Joy 


DRoBISH. 


VISIT UNION HEADQUARTERS 

NEW yorK city. Forty-four students 
from 23 colleges in 18 states participat- 
ed in the College Summer Service 
Group, under the direction of Michael 
Yarrow and Mayneal Wayland. Among 
the many events of the summer was a 
visit to the headquarters of the Inter- 
national ‘Ladies’ Garment Workers 
Union. (See illustration above. ) 


JOINT CABINET RETREAT 
OBERLIN COLLEGE, Oberlin, Ohio. The 
two Christian Associations opened the 
frst semester with a joint retreat and 
planned the many activities which they 
sponsor jointly, including weekly ves- 
pers, student faculty discussions, and 
faculty open houses. A leaflet entitled 
Religion in Oberlin was sent every new 


student. It listed the churches and gy 
er religious organizations in Oberlin 
Etta C. PARMENTER. 


DR. LOCKE VISITING PROFESSOR 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN, Madisop 
Wis. Dr. Alain L. Locke, head of th 
Philosophy Department of 
University, was a 
here during the second semester, 194 
(see cut). Other Negro professors wh, 
have accepted posts at large univers. 
ties are Dr. Lorenzo Turner, philologis 
from Fiske University (Nashville) 
who has been invited to Roosevelt Co. 
lege in Chicago; Professor Sterlin, 
Brown, visiting professor at Vassar fo, 
the first semester, who teaches Amer. 
can literature and specializes in cours: 
on the Negro in American literature 
Miss Marian Cuthbert, professor of » 
ciology in Brooklyn College, and M 
Allison Davis, permanent assistant pro 
fessor in the department of educatic: 
at the University of Chicago. Profess 
Locke is a founding member of th 
Conference Science, Philosophy, 
and Religion. He and 24 other Amer 
can philosophers contributed chapters 
to a book edited by A. M. Kallen an 
Sidney Hook, entitled “American Ph: 
losophy Today and Tomorrow.” Aft 
graduation from Harvard, he studi 
three years at Oxford University it 
England, as a Rhodes Scholar, took 


Howar 


VISILING professor] 


graduate work at the University of Ber 
lin in 1910 and 1911; since 1912 hehe 
been afhliated with Howard Universir 
—SuIrLEY Kast. 


Dr. Alain Locke | 
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Wellesley’s One Campus 

qELLESLEY COLLEGE, Mass. When col- 
lege opened here in September, the us- 
yl rush by competing campus organ- 
gations ws on. Aghast at the toll on 
gudent energy and time demanded by 
hese conflicting programs, eight stu- 
dent leaders met together one night to 
fad a way out. The result is a Plan: 
Meetings, now to be held on the same 


wenings, Will be announced as a group 
wy the Christian Association, and—hur- 
,h'—the numerous organizations 
which basically have the same ideas 
doh| and purposes) will be cooperating 
rlin— groups with the one purpose of making 
Wellesley’s religious life a united and 
sowing one. We are convinced that on 
his campus We can cooperate with each 
disor} wher without losing our individual 
of thel force and can be better Christians to- 
sether without losing our identities.— 
fessor} Maryory Rice. 


Students Can’t Forget 


1Vers) 
logis 


ville) . 
t Coif League here has resulted in recent for- 


mation of a couples’ group who wish 


Austin, Tex. Momentum of undergrad- 
yte days in the Presbyterian Student 


erling 
ar for 
\ men. 
Ours 


renew and continue student Christian 
program activities. At University Pres- 
wterian Church, Walter Howard, who 
ature 3 student in 1933 drew up the Stu- 
of wf dent League constitution, has framed 
J Myf the by-laws of the new post-grad group. 
One of the aims of the new league is to 


it pro 
= arry on high hopes initiated in this 
Fes Parish and campus during student days. 
th (Miss) STANLEY WILLIAMsoN. 

ust Think; College Without Frosh 


apts Not a single green cap is to be seen 
n ang at Pennsylvania State College, for there 
Phif are no freshmen at Penn this year. 
| With all dorms crowded with double- 
deckers and veterans crowding the 
double-deckers, freshmen have been 
armed out to various teachers colleges, 
to be received next year at Penn as soph- 
omores. 


New Movement Takes Hold 


“If an effective call to a World Con- 
titutional Convention do¢és not come 
fom national governments or the 
United Nations Assembly by the time 
10,000,000 people have signed this pe- 
ition, then we do hereby authorize 
acommittee of the signers of this peti- 
ton, to call immediately a World Con- 
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Girl is Hyla Stuntz, who left Union Theological Seminary last year for work with Cimade in 
France. The others are a Frenchman and two boys, the latter from broken French homes. 
The group is sorting shoes sent by Swiss to refugees. (Church World Service photo.) 


stitutional Convention of delegates from 
all lands.” So reads the call now being 
circulated widely on campuses by Stu- 
dents for World Government (Inc.), 
the fastest-growing student group on 
campuses today. 


Incorporated not for profit, the move- 
ment is headed up by a “working com- 
mittee’ at Northwestern University, 
with R. L. Whitehouse as chairman. 
The petition tor which ten: million sig- 
natures are sought is being circulated 
internationally, as sponsors in various 
cities are urged to support rallies for 
the American part of the emphasis. Stu- 
dents inspired by the petition-signing 
effort claim that this is a “grass-roots,” 
direct student drive for world govern- 
ment. They say it has no political axe 
to grind other than the calling of an 
international constitutional convention 
to achieve universal membership, and 
“multilateral transfer of national war 
sovereignty to federal world sovereign- 
ty. It is similar in emphasis to the wider 
“Union Now” proposals urged by Mr. 
Clarence Streit. 


Copies of the petition and platform 
are available for student groups from 
Students tor Federal World Govern- 
ment, 626'4 Library Place, Evanston, 
Illinois. (Note: student Christian na- 
tional groups have taken no action re- 
garding SFWG as a movement, but are 
obviously in agreement with its ulti- 
mate aims.) 


Ecumenical Institute Opens 

NEW YORK CiITy. Constance White, Wells 
College "46, sailed in October to be the 
first American to enroll in the new 
Ecumenical Institute at Celigny, Switz- 
erland. 


Association 
with a strong faculty and a 
cosmopolitan student body. 


A Curriculum 

recently revised to provide = 
training in the basic require- = 
ments for parish leadership. : 


Ample Laboratory 
experience under close su- 3 
pervision in city, town, vil- 
lage and country fields. $ 


Life 

in a college community 
whose college of liberal arts 
and conservatory of music 2 
add much to the delights of 3 
cultured living. 


Degrees 
of A.M., B.D., and S.T.M. 


THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
OF THEOLOGY 
Oberlin College 

: Thomas Wesley Graham, Dean : 
OBERLIN OHIO 
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FOR ASSEMBLY PREPARATION— 


HERE ARE BOOKS 


To help you understand 


and deal with— 
* YOURSELF 
“OTHER PEOPLE 
*THE WORLD 


Of Personal Interest 


YOUR BALANCE—WORTH KEEPING by Helen F. Southard. Learn your personal assets and 
liabilities. 10 cents: 12 for $1.00 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS ABOUT YOU by Tirzah Anderson and Winnifred Wygal. 
Personal relations and religion for young adults. 15 cents 


BOY MEETS GIRL IN WARTIME edited by Janet Fowler Nelson. Has peacetime application. 
10 cents; 100 for $5.00 


WHY NOT BE BEAUTIFUL? by Ella Bache. Guide to beauty care with tips on how to select 
cosmetics and apply them. 25 cents 


About Other People 


PERSONAL ADVENTURES IN RACE RELATIONS by Esther Popel Shaw. Revealing incidents 
effectively told. 15 cents 


STEP BY STEP WITH INTERRACIAL GROUPS by Dorothy I. Height. How to work with 
Negro and white groups. 25 cents 


JEWISH HOLIDAYS—DO YOU KNOW THEM? by Elise F. Moller. 15 cents 


Economics and International Affairs 
WHAT ABOUT THE YWCA AND LABOR? by Dorothy Hubbard Bishop. 25 cents 
BUILDING A RESPONSIBLE LABOR MOVEMENT by Clara A. Hardin. 20 cents 
THE CHRISTIAN BASIS OF A NEW SOCIETY by Rose Terlin. 60 cents 


Religion and Worship 


THE TOUCHSTONE—CHRISTIAN FAITH AND THE YWCA by Kathleen W. MacArthur. 
25 cents 


FAITH FOR RECONSTRUCTION by Rose Terlin. 15 cents 

HIGHER EDUCATION AND THE CHRISTIAN HERITAGE. 15 cents 

WE PLAN OUR OWN WORSHIP SERVICES by Winnifred Wygal. $1.00 
PRAYERS OF THE FREE SPIRIT edited by Stephen Hole Fritchman. $1.00 


Music 


SING ALONG THE WAY—Words and music of work, play, industrial, camp and folk songs, 
hymns and spirituals. 25 cents 


The YWCA 


THE WOMAN’S PRESS (magazine). The national magazine for the YWCA’s in the United 
States. $2.00 per year by subscription. 


ONE WORLD UNDER GOD: CONVENTION DIGEST. Condensation of main addresses at 17th 
National YWCA Convention. 35 cents 


Assembly Preparation 
’ ASSEMBLY PROSPECTUS, a handbook. Prices to be announced 
RESPONSE TO EVENT, Bible study outline. | 
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order from The WOMAN'S PRESS— 


600 LEXINGTON AVE., N. Y. 22, N. Y. 
THE INTERCOLLEGIAN 
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NICC WiLL HAVE SAY 

ON RELATIONSHIPS 

(Continued from page 19) 

novements have been most effective 
when they brought pressure on the 
Church to expand and deepen its mis- 
jon—not when they have become en- 
‘ities 1 themselves without a sense of 
esponsibility for the Church. 


s. These movements have drawn 
nuch of their vision and courage from 
gcular, liberal or radical movements to 
which they have, in turn, made _ val- 
sable contributions; but they have fur- 
ered the redemptive process known 
the Hebrew-Christian faith in and 
hough the Church by retaining a 
gaunch though critical loyalty to the 
Church; their influence in secular move- 
ments has been strongest when they 
sould speak, as representatives of the 
Church through its advanced leaders, 
ay and clerical, in terms of social and 
ternational issues. 


6. The SCAM today is in a position 
wo bring to bear upon the Church a 
eater degree and higher quality of 
piritual-ethical insight and action than 
wer in its history. If our institutions 
an be redeemed by God and we can 
place ourselves under His direction, we 
an speak to the Church that word of 
redemption which it needs, and we can 
end our students into the Church to 
help in that redemption. 


>. The SCAM alone—or in coopera- 
ion with secular movements—cannot 
bring to society the profound message 
of redemption that is in the Hebrew- 
Christian faith. In a redeemed and ded- 
cated Church we have our greatest 
hope for bringing the spiritual and 
thical insights both of our religious 
heritage and of radical movements to 
kar upon society. In full cooperation 
with the student foundations of the 
churches, while maintaining our free- 
dom from domination by any organiza- 
ton (YMCA, YWCA or Church), we 
may strengthen these youth groups and 


H. B. Ingalls is Pro- 
yom Secretary of 
the national YMCA 
and co-author of the 
Assembly study text 


‘Deep Are the 
Sources’ 
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thus hasten the redemption otf the 


Church; at the same time we shall be 
enriched by their contributions of spirit 
and work. 

The hope ot achieving these goals 
with which we must wrestle in the As- 
sembly lies primarily in giving ourselves 
wholeheartedly in loyal, loving, yet crit- 
ical service to the Church, with a deep 
sense of humility that we are sinners 
under God's judgment, and with faith 
that commits us utterly to His will. 


— 


“The Resewe Shelf 


The Eternal Gospel, by Gerald Heard 
(Harper, $2) is another in the con- 
stant, thoughtful stream of books by 
this mystical anthropologist in south- 
ern California—books which challenge 
Christianity with their depth and in- 
tensity. Here Heard traces, as “the 
Eternal Gospel” the tenuous but essen- 
tial strain of ethical responsibility 
which all true religion has shared, 
taking with especial seriousness the 
Christian summation of that Gospel. 
He ends with a plea for restored bal- 
ance between that inner integrity of 
mankind and its new outer scientific 
advance. Speculative, but profoundly 
perceptive and creative in its insights. 


A College Program in Action, by the 
Committee on Plans, Columbia Col- 
lege (Columbia, $2) is a rather intra- 
mural account of 25 years of “general 
education” at Columbia. It stresses with 
dignity the fact that here such plans 
as Harvard, Yale, St. Johns, and Chi- 
cago are currently bringing into dis- 
cussion, have long been in actual use. 
It is a further call to a return to essen- 
tial liberal arts education in a_uni- 
versitv. 


Kagawa, by William Axling (Harper, 
$1.25) is an enlarged, up-to-date biog- 
raphy of the gigantic little Japanese 
Christian. Added to the widely-read 
1932 edition are two chapters dealing 
with his pre-war world travels, and his 
“Riding the Storm” during World War 
II. Axling, always somewhat misty- 
eyed and poetic in his very real loyalty, 
gives us a generalized but accurate 
picture of Kagawa’s tragically wrench- 
ing war years. Jacket pictures of him 
in New York, 1941 and Tokyo, 1945 
show poignantly the gaunt spiritual and 


physical suffering he underwent in that 
period. This is an appreciative, sin- 
cere, sometimes didactic life story, 
which shows Kagawa to Christian stu- 
dents in great prophetic perspective. 


Ideas Have Legs, by Peter Howard 
(Muller, London, 7s.6d.) is the third 
of a phenomenally popular Oxford 
Group writers books. Written by a 
journalist who recounts casual contacts 
with Beaverbrook, Churchill, Lenin, 
and others, the urbane and earnest ac. 
count of Howard’s finding God for 
everyday life demonstrates the contin- 
uing power of Buchmanism in Eng- 
land. As it, like its predecessors, sells 
hundreds of thousands of copies, it 
spreads abroad the claim—true, we 
surely trust—that “a determined minor- 
ity of ordinary men and women, God- 
hlled nobodies, will turn the tide of 
history.” 


Man and Society in the New Testa- 
ment, by Ernest F. Scott (Scribner, 
$2.75) is a reexamination of Jesus’ 
teaching about personality. Basing his 
analysis upon an account of Old Testa- 
ment ethics and the emerging com- 
munity faith of the early Christians, Dr. 
Scott shows that the social teaching of 
the New Testament is inseparable from 
its religion, and that early Christianity 
was at once mystical and social. Chap- 
ters on the concepts of liberty and 
progress are high inspiration. The 
whole book, reasoned and sober rather 
than aggressive in its claims, represents 
the “social Gospel” coming full-circle 
back to such a declaration as this: “The 
aim of the New Testament is to place 
society on the new basis of personal 
obligation.” This is a quiet, informed, 
richly perceptive study. 
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